The Execution of Monmouth
but the soldiers kept them off with halberds and pikes.
Nevertheless, many reached their objective and dipped their
handkerchiefs and even their shirts in the blood of their hero
that they might carry such sacred relics back to their homes.
The body was placed in a coffin and driven in a hearse
with six horses to the Tower, followed by a funeral coach
also drawn by sis horses. There the head was sewed again
to the body, which was decently laid out, and that afternoon
Mr Kneller made his drawing for the painting which now
hangs in our National Portrait Gallery. In the days of his
vanity the Duke had been Kneller's earliest patron, and had
given him one of his first important commissions and intro-
duced him to his father, persuading the King to give him a
sitting instead of Lely, so that it was fitting the artist should
pay this last mark of respect to the dead.
Monmouth was still in the prime of manhood, being but
thirty-sis, but that he would ever have been anything but a
handsome, adroit, attractive, popular prince, the puppet of
scheming politicians, seems scarcely doubtful. " He failed
and perished," as the sensible Evelyn notes in his diary.
But even when he passed from history he remained in the
hearts of his followers in legend, romance and even myth.
A story sprang from nowhere, which was widely received
in the West of England, that Monmouth was never executed,
his place having been taken by some contemporary Sydney
Carton. For years afterwards in the countryside of the Vale
of Taunton, and on the Mendip Hills, and across Esmoor and
Dartmoor, and southward towards the Dorsetshire Downs,
and in the little combes and coves along the Channel coast,
simple, faithful peasants refused to part with their hero, and
with steadfast faith awaited his second coming from abroad.
Nor need we smile in superior contempt at the credulity of
our grandfathers, for here in Kent I have met many honest
citizens who firmly held the belief that Lord Kitchener
would some day return to us. Indeed, a steady faith in the
impossible is often a real consolation to those who mourn.
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